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of thousands of unfortunate children of whom I once was one,
that if you take a child and imprison it in a church under strict
injunctions not to talk or fidget, at an age when the sole con-
sciousness that the place can produce is the consciousness of
imprisonment and consequently of longing for freedom, you are
laying the foundation, not of a lifetime of exemplary church-
going, but of an ineradicable antipathy to all temples built with
hands, and to all rituals whatsoever. That certainly was the effect
on me; and one of the secondary consequences was that at this
London Symphony Concert, being in a very active and objective
state of mind, I became so preoccupied with the ritualistic aspect
of the Parsifal music and of the slow movement of the Eroica that
I could get into no sort of true communion with die composers,
and so cannot say whether Mr Henschel did them justice at these
points or not.

21 February 1894

I HAVE been unspeakably taken back by a letter from a gentleman
who complains of the programs of the last London Symphony
Concert as "a curious caricature of what Mr Henschel might be
supposed to have imagined the poor Britisher with struggling
musical tastes might enjoy." "First," goes on my correspondent,
"he must be allowed to hear the Parsifal prelude and another
extract [the Good Friday music] very much out of place in St
James's Hall; and thereupon, to efface the unavowable and un-
British etherealization of temper produced, in spite of surround-
ings, he must be relieved by Ride a Cock Horse to Banbury Cross
with variations" The italicized sentence quite prostrated me.
What on earth does he mean by Ride a Cock Horse with varia-
tions? I asked myself. The answer was soon only too obvious.
The words of the nursery rhyme automatically brought back the
only tune I ever heard them sung to, which happened to be that
in Mr John Farmer's singing quadrilles. To my dismay I had no
sooner thought of the first four notes than I perceived that they
were identical with die third bar of the theme of the opening
allegro of the Eroica. It has come to this, then, that men are
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